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(Long or Middle-Horned Cattle.—a, Old Craven Bull ; 8, Shropshire Ox; c, New Leicester Bull; d, Devon Bull; e, Devon Cow; f, Hereford Bull; 
g, Hereford Cow ; 4, Sussex Cow. 


CATTLE. 


One of the most important, if, indeed, not the most 
7 of man’s conquests over the animal kingdom, 
isthe ox. Its subjugation appears to have been one 
of his earliest triumphs: we read in the Mosaic record 
that Jabal was the father “of suchas have cattle ;” and 
thus are we introduced to the ox at a primitive period 
of man’s existence on the globe. Beyond the fact, 
however, that this most valuable sine was then do- 
mesticated, we have no information; and it is useless 
to fill up the vacuum with vague and unsatisfactory 
surmises. As the circumstances attendant upon the 
primeval domestication of the ox are beyond our know- 
edge, so is our information as limited with regard to 


No. 596. 





the original source whence it sprung: we know not 
whether the various races of domestic cattle which are 
peculiar to different climates are attributable to the 
same primitive stock or the contrary ; nor among the 
various wild oxen now extant are we acquainted with 
one to which we can refer as the type of any one of the 
domestic races. , 

It is true that a race of wild cattle existed in Central 
Europe within the range of authentic history, to which 
the ancients gave the name of Urus, and which, con- 
trary to the opinion of Cuvier, Dr. Weissenborn asserts 
to be identical with the European bison* or bonassus 


* The bison of America has no real claim to this ancient 
title. 
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of the ancient writers, and of which he regards the 
aurochs or zubr of Lithuania as the descendant. If so, 
the urus of Cesar is not the origin of the common ox 
of our part of the world. 

Cuvier, however, conceives it probable that the urus 
of Cesar is distinct from the bison of Pliny, which 
latter is certainly the aurochs (and still called bisent 
or wisent in some of the districts of Germany) ; and he 
is further of opinion that to this ancient urus belonged 
the fossil remains of a species of ox with a large head 
and horns, found in the superficial strata both of Eng- 
land and the Continent. Hence he infers that the urus 
is extinct, and that we are, perhaps, justified in re- 
garding these relics in question as the remains of the 
primitive type of the domestic ox, namely, the Urus 
antiquorum. 

Many naturalists, and among them Mr. Bell, lean to 
Cuvier’s opinion, and certainly with much in their 
favour. “Upon the whole,” says Mr. Bell, “I cannot 
but believe that the fossil bones belonged to the original 
stock of our domestic ox, and that the wild cattle (of 
Chillingham Park, the Bos scoticus of authors) ap- 
proach so near to it, as to leave it a matter of doubt, 
not whether they all belong to the same species, but 
whether this breed be the actual remains of that ori- 
ginal stock, or the descendants of domesticated indi- 
viduals which have resumed in a great degree their 
wild character, from having ceased through many 
generations to feel the effects of human dominion.” 
The probability, in our opinion, is, that the wild cattle 
still feasting in a few of the parks of our island are 
the last remnants of a wild race once common in our 
forests, and specifically identical with our domestic 
breed; that the fossil relics are the remains of the 

rimeval ancestors of that race; and that they be- 
onged to the animal anciently known as the urus. 

Still this is all hypothetical. Whatever may be the 
source whence our domestic breeds (in Europe, at 
least) have sprung, we cannot but acknowledge that 
they have undergone many modifications, from the in- 
fluences of climate, pasturage, and the culture of man. 
Even the different districts or counties of our own 
island possess or have possessed their peculiar breeds. 
This distinction of breeds, though by care and atten- 
tion it will become less marked, will never be entirely 
effaced while the grazier and the dairy-farmer aim at 
different objects. 

In England, a country abounding with luxuriant 
pasturage, the ox, only used for the purposes of agri- 
cultural labour in a few limited districts, is destined to 
benefit the grazier on the one hand, and the dairy- 
farmer on the other. With the grazier, roundness of 
form, a moderate smallness of bone, depth of chest, and 
an aptitude to acquire external fat upon a small con- 
sumption of food, are among the points of excellence 
aimed at and expected. The attainment of perfection, 
however, in the points most desirable in the eyes of the 
grazier, is generally accompanied by a corresponding 
deterioration of cattle in those qualities connected 
with the interests of the dairy-farmer, for very sel- 
dom are combined an aptitude to fatten and the quality 
(in the cow) of yielding an abundance of rich milk. 
Both parties, therefore, attend to their peculiar inte- 
rests, agreeing only in the care bestowed upon the 
animals subservient to their respective purposes. 

Among the older breeds of cattle, but now greatly 
modified, was a long-horned race, of which the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Lancashire were the central 
residence, whence it extended through the midland 
counties and into Ireland. This breed was termed 
the Craven, from a district of the same name in York- 
shire, bordering upon Lancashire, and where it is said 
to have originally appeared. 

This old breed was large and coarse-boned, and apt 
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to be long in the body, which, however, was destitute 
of roundness. The milk, if not abundant in quantity, 
was extremely rich, and suited the purposes of the 
dairy-farmer. The horns were of enormous length, 
sometimes they projected horizontally on each side of 
the head ; generally, however, | swept downwards, 
with an inward flexure, often reaching below the level] 
of the muzzle, or even meeting before it, so as to inter- 
fere with the power of grazing. We have seen the 
points press against the sides of the muzzle, rendering 
it necessary to shorten them. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century various 
agriculturists commenced a series of attempts towards 
the improvement of this old but ever valuable breed; 
and to the skill and judgment of Mr. Bakewell is to be 
attributed the Dishley or New Leicester long-horn. In 
this breed the form and the tendency to acquire fat 
were greatly improved, and the size of the bone re- 
duced. To the grazier the improvement in these 

ints was of the highest value, but the dairyman pre- 
erred the old stock. In process of time, however, the 

new breed extended, improving the cattle of the mid- 
land and northern counties, and especially of Ireland, 
Everywhere, however, the long-horned has of late 
years yielded to a middle or short-horned race ; and 
even in Leicestershire—the stronghold of the Dishley 
breed—few are now to be seen.. In Cheshire also, 
which till recently retained a long-horned breed, de- 
rived chiefly from the old Lancashire and new Dishley 
stocks, the Durham or short-horned race has made 
decided inroads, but with doubtful advantage as re- 
spects the quality of the cheese for which that county 
is celebrated. Among the long-horns may be reckoned 
the old Shropshire breed, a large boned and _ hardy 
race, and well fitted for the dairy. This breed is now 
seldom seen pure, having been crossed with advantage 
by the short-horned Holderness. Though the short- 
horns have superseded the long-horns in most parts of 
Staffordshire, the latter still continue to maintain their 
ground in the north of that county, and more particu- 
larly along the banks of the Dove and Trent, close to 
the borders of Derbyshire. 

Between the long-horned and short-horned breeds of 
our cattle intervenes a race termed middle-horus, 
represented by the North Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and Sussex cattle, 

The Devonshire breed is of great antiquity, and has 
been long celebrated for beauty. Like most of our 
other breeds, it has within the last fifty or sixty years 
become improved, and has perhaps now attained to its 
perfection. 

The head of the Devon ox is small, but broad across 
the forehead and narrow at the muzzle; the horns have 
a graceful curve upwards; the chest is deep, and the 
back straight. The cow is small compared with the 
bull. - 

The system of ploughing with oxen is very generally 
ractised in Devonshire, and where the land is not too 
eavy, no teams of oxen are superior, if equal to these, 

in this kind of work. Four good oxen are equal to 
three horses, and will go through as much labour on 
the road or in the field in as short a time. 

To the grazier this breed is of great importance, few 
oxen rivalling the Devonshire in disposition to fatten 
and in the quality of the flesh. For the dairy, how- 
ever, this breed is inferior to many as respects quan- 
tity of milk, but not quality, for it yields more than an 
average proportion of cream and butter. Some 
farmers, however, have found the North Devons to 
yield a large produce of milk; contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, much probably depends upon pasturage. 
In Somersetshire the Devon breed prevails, or at least 
the original breed has been greatly crossed by the 
Devon, of which it presents most of the excellencies. 
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The Somersetshire cattle are valuable for “the pail, 
the plough, and grazing.” The tract of country be- 
tween Bridgewater and Cross produces cheese of well- 
known excellence ; the best Cheddar cheese is made 
either in that tract or in the marshes round Glaston- 
bury. The Hereford improved breed with white faces 
js valuable as fattening rapidly, and that on inferior 
fare; the flesh is fine grained, and highly prized in 
the market ; the cows, however, yield but little milk ; 
indeed a dairy of Hereford cattle is seldom to be found. 
In Gloucestershire the Herefords are preferred for the 
team, and by graziers for fattening, but the true Glou- 
cester breed for milk.* The Gloucester breed is of 
mixed origin, composed of an old race of Welsh de- 
scent, as is supposed, and of various others, and among 
them the Alderney. The rich vale of Berkeley pro- 
duces the finest Gloucester cheese. 

In Sussex the breed of cattle closely resembles that 
of Devonshire; according to judges it is intermediate 
between the Devon and the Hereford, “having the 
activity of the first, the strength of the second, and the 
Sn rg to fatten and the beautiful fine-grained 

esh of both.” Its colour is deep chestnut-red or 
blood-bay ; deviation from these colours indicates a 
cross. In the Weald of Sussex oxen of this valuable 
stock are generally used for team-work ; and so great 
is their strength and quickness, that many teams have 
travelled with heavy loads fifteen miles a day for se- 
veral successive weeks without distress. As is the case 
with the Devon and Hereford, the Sussex cow is very 
inferior to the ox, and moreover does not answer for 
the dairy. The milk is good, but of trifling quantity. 
Another objection against the cows of this breed is that 
their temper is restless and unquiet, and they are _ 
petually endeavouring to break their pasture. They 


are kept for breeding, and as they fatten _ =: they 


repay the care and trouble they occasion. valuable 
breed of middle-horns extends through South Wales; 
and of this the Glamorganshire — is highly cele- 
brated. Oxen of this stock feed well; their flesh is 
fine grained, and the cows yield a fair quantity of milk. 
To enumerate all the breeds of the long-horned and 
middle-horned races is impossible withm our limits ; 
it is sufficient to have noticed the principal. The 
group at the head of this article exhibits, of the long- 
horns—1, the old Craven; 2, the Leicestershire; 3, 
the Shropshire. Of the middle-horns—4, the Devon ; 
5, the Hereford~ and, 6, the Sussex. 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 


THERE is an institution at the west end of the metro- 
polis, whose objects, and indeed whose existence, are 
hardly known to any person except those engaged in 
the naval and military professions; we allude to the 
United Service Institution, in Scotland Yard. Most 
of our readers are probably aware that there is a club 
called the United Service Club, established for pur- 
poses analogous to those which distinguish clubs gene- 
rally; but the institution to which we now allude isa 
totally distinct establishment ; supported, it is true, by 
many or perhaps most of the members of the United 
Service Club, but founded for a different purpose, and 
supported by a distinct fund. It resembles many of 
the scientific and literary institutions which have been 
established within the last few years, in affording to its 
members, all of whom must either beiong to the naval 
or military professions, or to some civil establishment 
intimately connected with them, the use of a library 
of books, of a museum fill with objects relating more 
or less to the objects of the institution, of a lecture- 
room in which lectures on various scientific subjects 
are given, and of other facilities for establishing a 
social and advantageous communion amoug the mem- 
bers generally. 
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Whoever has been in the habit of reading the pro- 
ceedings of the scientific bodies of London for the last 
few years, must have observed the large amount of 
scientific contributions from naval and military officers. 
Geographical research has been eminently advanced 
by them ; but all the sciences have to a greater or less 
degree been benefited by their exertions. It is not 
difficult to trace the reason for this. Officers in the 
English service are generally men of education and 
refined tastes, who are capable of appreciating the 
benefits of science, who are often thrown into situa- 
tions where they can make valuable observations, and 
who acquire that kind of activity which renders em- 
ployment much sweeter than listless idleness. Until 
about a dozen years ago, there was, we believe, no in- 
stitution or establishment for the mutual improvement 
of this large class of persons. Each officer stood alone, 
except when in actual service, or when attending the 
club, which resembles rather an hotel than an institu- 
tion ; there was no link which connected them for pur- 
poses of private utility. Such a link was, however, 
subsequently formed ; and it is interesting to observe 
the manner in which the present institution sprang up, 
as indicative of the existence of a latent wish for such 
an establishment on the part of a large number of 
officers, and of the useful services which the periodical 
press may often render as a medium of communication. 

In the year 1829 a new periodical, ‘The United Ser- 
vice Journal,’ was established, for the publication of 
papers and information relating to the naval and mili- 
tary professions; and in the second number a letter 
appears which may be deemed the germ from whence 
the present institution emanated. In this letter, which 
is signed “ An old Egyptian Campaigner,” the follow- 
ing passage appears :—“ It has long been a favourite 
idea of mine, that officers of the navy and army have 
it in their power, from the frequent opportunities pre- 
sented to them on service in almost every part of the 
known world, to contribute to the promotion of science 
and art, but more particularly in the department of 
natural history. The experience of nearly forty years 
has proved to me that a taste for reading, for informa- 
tion, and for general literature, has grown up rapid] 
in the army. I speak only of that service with whic 
Iam best acquainted. We have too many proofs in 
print of the scientific progress made by officers of the 
navy, to require any other testimony of improvement, 
part passu, amongst the ‘ blue jackets.’ Now my 
proposal is, that to give a tone of science to the charae- 
ter of both services, it would be a desirable point to 
set on foot a museum, to be formed, conducted, and 
maintained solely by the military, medical, and civil 
branches of the royal navy, the king’s army, the Ho- 
nourable East India Company’s services, and their con- 
nections ; to be called the United Service Museum.” 

In the next number of the ‘ Journal,’ a second letter 
appears from another officer, expressing approbation 
of the plan, and mentioning a few specimens in natural 
history which he wes willing to present as a nucleus 
for such a museum ; and shortly afterwards a leading 
article in the ‘ Journal’ advocated the plan at some 
length. From this time the letters and suggestions 
ceased to be anonymous: officers of distinguished rank 
— assented to the scheme; and one gentleman 
offered to present a collection of objects in natural 
history, which it had taken him five or six years to 
accumulate. In the middle of December in the same 
year a meeting of officers was held to consider the best 
means of establishing the proposed museum. After 
various intermediate proceedings, the institution was 
finally formed about the middle of the year 1831, his 
late majesty, and many of the highest officers in the 
service, offering it their sanction and support. A 
building was procured for the reception At : speci- 
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mens; and from that time to the present the accumu- 
lation has gone on steadily increasing, until at length 
the assemblage comprises one of the most varied and 
interesting exhibitions in the metropolis. 

We have given the above details in order to show 
the objects for which, and the mode in which, the 
museum has been established ; and we may now briefly 
notice the present state of the institution, previous to 
speaking of the contents of the museum. Some short 
time back, the name of the establishment was changed 
from the ‘ United Service Museum,’ to the ‘ United 
Service Institution,’ as being more comprehensive. 
There are between four and five thousand members, 
of the professions or avocations before alluded to; each 
of whom goes through a certain form of election before 
he can be admitted, and then pays ten shillings per 
annum to the fund of the institution. There is a 
library, constantly increasing in extent, and open to the 
members at certain hours; lectures on various scien- 
tific and practical subjects ; meetings, at which presents 
and curiosities are exhibited; and a museum, consist- 
ing almost entirely of donations from naval and mili- 
tary officers. The members have the privilege of ad- 
mitting friends to visit the museum; and it is as the 
impression on the mind of a visitor that the following 
description of the museum is given. 

The museum is contained in four or five rooms of 
the building wherein the affairs of the institution are 
transacted, in Scotland Yard, Whitehall. The vestibule 
contains a few antiquities and other curiosities which 
are worthy of a passing glance; and from thence the 
visitor passes into 4 room on the right, of considerable 
dimensions. This is the only room on the ground-floor 
devoted to the museum, as the other rooms on the same 
story are otherwise employed and are open only to 

,members. Into this room, then, we enter; and find 
ourselves surrounded with models of shipping and 
other apparatus relating more or less to naval and 
military matters. Beginning at the east end, that at 
which we enter, we find numerous pieces of wood 
which had been taken from the wreck of the Royal 
George, and which have been preserved to show the 
different degrees in which they were affected by the 
sea-water; one is a block of oak nearly a cubic foot in 
dimension ; others are ?— of elm, taken from dif- 
ferent parts of the vessel; while there are also pieces 
of yarn from the unravelled ropes of the ship. Near 
these are portions of a ship’s fittings whieh had been 
immersed in the water for a much lenge period than 
the Royal George; for instance, there is a piece of 
rope which was taken up in 1840 from a ship sunk in 
1711; and an iron ring which had been beneath the 
water at Spithead from 1545 to 1836, a period of nearly 
three centuries, The effect produced by the long-con- 
tinued action of sea-water on different substances, 
might often be usefully illustrated by a collection of 
such specimens as these. 

On the south side of the room are ranged objects of 
a varied character. A large model of ‘ La Capitana,’ 
a Maltese galley, shows the form of vessel which was 
used in the contests between the Knights of Malta and 
the Turks in times long gone by: these galleys were 
sometimes nearly two hundred feet long, and were pro- 
pelled by five hundred rowers, generally slaves, an 
arrangement which we must now deem a sad waste of 
human labour. More than one specimen of a life-buoy 
is deposited here, that is, a contrivance which, when 
thrown into the sea, may enable a shipwrecked mariner 
to remain buoyant on the water: corks and casks, 
bags or bladders filled with air, are among the means 
usually devised for this purpose. Numerous models 
of foreign vessels are placed along the side, illustrative 
of the forms most prevalent in different countries; 
one is a bugla, a vessel which plies between Bombay 
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and the Persian Gulf. There is a model of a 74-gun 
ship, made by some French prisoners at Norman Cross, 
and presenting an admirable specimen of minute 
workmanship. Gun-carriages of various forms and 
sizes are represented by small models, intended in 
most instances to illustrate some proposed improve- 
ments in their construction, A sectional representa- 
tion is given of the interior of a ship’s magazine, 
showing how the ammunition is stored away, on an 
improved plan, proposed by Sir William Congreve: a 
series of racks or open shelves is ranged round the 
magazine; and on these racks the ammunition is 
placed in barrels and cases, the outside of each barrel 
and case being so marked as to denote what it con- 
tains, A model, several feet in length, aprons the 
nature and mode of construction of a bridge of boats 
built across the river Adour, near Bayonne, by com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington, when he was about to 
lead the British army from Spain into France in the 
year 1814. A curious article, deposited near this 
model, is a camp kitchen, said to be the one from which 
Napoleon caused another to be made for his own use 
during the wretched Russian campaign: it is an as- 
semblage of tin vessels, supported on three iron feet, 
and arranged so as to form a portable cooking appa- 
ratus. Among the remaining objects on this side of 
the room are, a tide-gauge of a new form; a line 
rocket, for throwing out to stranded vessels; a ‘ ther- 
mantidote,’ or revolving machine, for exciting an arti- 
ficial current of air, to cool apartments in a hot ¢li- 
mate; and various miscellaneous objects, which we 
must here pass over. 

At the west end of the room, we find, near one of 
the windows, a curious piece of apparatus: it is a sun- 
dial, with a gun placed in the prolongation of the 
twelve-o’clock line; and above the gun 3s a burning- 
glass, capable of adjustment according to the varying 
declination of the sun, and having the touch-hole of 
the gun in its focus; so that when the sun reaches the 
meridian, the convergence of the solar rays by the 
burning-glass may fire the priming placed at the touch- 
hole. Such appears to be the object of the apparatus ; 
but how far it has ever been practically applied, we 
are not aware. Two or three planispheres deposited 
here show contrivances which are adopted for practi- 
cally solving some of the = in astronomy and 
mathematical geography. Boxes of figures, and boards 
more or less resembling chess-boards, illustrate the 
evolutions of troops in the stern game of war. 

The north side of the room presents to us several 
models intended to explain some new improvements 
or suggestions in ship-building. One isa brig with 
revolving masts, that is, each mast is fixed toa circular 
stage just above the deck, on which it rotates. Another 
is a steam-boat, with paddles of a trapezoid form. 
There are also various smaller matters connected with 
naval affairs, and deposited as specimens of something 
either new or valuable, among which are two or three 
‘ life-preserving’ hats and caps, any one of which, if 
tied on the head, is said to possess sufficient buoyancy 
to keep one person afloat. That a hat or eap, contain- 
ing a bladder of air ora large piece of cork, should 
produce such an effect, will not be surprising if we 
recollect that the human body, so long as water does 
not enter the stomach, is specifically lighter than salt 
or even fresh water. 

There are a few other models and other objects on 
the south side of the room; such as a military waggon, 
for the conveyance of wounded men from place to 
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Neufchatel; a relief-map of Edinburgh; and a very 
neatly executed relief-map, or, we should rather say, 
model, of part of the island of St. Vincent, with the 
fortifications erected on it. 

Besides the objects ranged round the four sides of 
the room, there are numerous others occupying the 
centre. Immediately in front of the entrance 1s a ‘ lever 
target,’ an apparatus for the practice of naval gunnery 
on board ship, without using ammunition. Two models 
of apparatus illustrate two modes which have been 
proposed for raising sunken vessels. A fine model of 
a74-gun ship exhibits a specimen of the talent of the 
native shipwrights of Bombay, who have made many 
excellent vessels for the East India Company. There 
is also another model, deposited by Sir Robert Sep- 
pings, which is ingeniously constructed for displaying 
the change which has been made in the mode of 
building many of our ships of war. The model is of a 
120-gun ship, and is made in two halves, separated by 
a vertical section along the middle of the ship: the 
interior of one half displays the old mode of arranging 
and strengthening the timbers of a ship, while the 
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other half shows the diagonal trusses and braces intro- 
duced by Sir R. Seppings. 

A Surinam passage-boat and models of several parts 
of English ships are among the objects occupying 
the centre of the room. A large model or pian, en- 
closed in a glass case, illustrates a kind of art which 
has been much practised of late years, and seems likely 
to be of great service, viz. relief or projecting maps, 
The one in question is a relief plan of the intrenched 
camp at Linz in Upper Austria, executed on a scale or 
one inch to a hundred yards. The model is about six 
or seven feet square, and exhibits the undulations of 
the ground, together with the positions of all the several 
parts of the entrenchment. Those who saw the model 
of the battle of Waterloo, exhibited some time back, 
will at once understand the manner in which these 
model-maps present the characteristic features of a 
district to the eye. 

We have now noticed the chief objects of interest to 
be seen in the ground-floor apartment of the museum, 
and will next proceed to the upper stories ; but a notice 
of their contents must be left for another opportunity. 





DOLPHIN AND CHILD. 
RAFFAELLE, 


Tue deep ‘interest attaching to every work of art 
emanating from the hand of this sublime genius—a 
genius that has fully justified the enthusiastic praises 
of his countrymen, and the appellation they bestowed 
upon him of J divino Raffaello—renders the task of 
commenting upon so unusual a work as a production 
of sculpture, as agreeable as it is instructive. In 
former articles upon the Cartoons, we have duly paid 
our tribute of reverential admiration to the powers 
of the painter; of his reputation as an architect we 
may hereafter speak; but it is now as a sculptor we 
are called upon to make some observations. 

It has often been asserted that Raffaelle, not satis- 
fied with his eminence as a painter, and his reputation 
in architecture, as the successor of Bramante, was 
emulous of vieing with his great preceptor Michael 
Angelo in the third great branch of the arts of design. 
Many statues are vaguely said to have been executed 
by him, but no writer of authority has instanced more 
than two specimens, and even one of those is, in the 
better opinion, only a model by the artist, which was 
afterwards carved in marble by another hand. As to 
the other, there does not appear to be any doubt but 
that it was executed, as well as modelled, by the great 
painter himself. Of the former, which is a statue in 





(Sculpture by Raffaelle, at Down Hill, Ireland.) 





marble of Jonah, in the ChigiChapel of the church of 
Santa Magia del Popolo in Rome, and which by com- 
petent ily is considered to be one of the finest 
specimens of modern Roman sculpture, the most pro- 
bable history appears to be this—that Raffaelle mo- 
delled the statue in clay, and that then the marble was 
cut, under the designer’s own immediate inspection 
and direction, by Lorenzetto di Credi, a sculptor of 
great eminence at that period, Passavant, however, 
in his‘ Life of Raffaelle,’ an able review of which 
work appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ No 131, ap- 
pears to consider that the marble, as well as the model, 
was executed by Raffaelle, and the reviewer states that 
such is the received opinion. This appears to be 
somewhat strange; for Rossi, whose work was pub- 
lished nearly a century and a half ago, and in which 
there isa very spirited engraving of the Jonah, ex- 
pressly states that Lorenzetto did actually execute the 
marble, and that Raffaelle actively superintended the 
work. This is followed by Mr. + , in his Life of 
the artist, in which he mentions this composition as 
‘an extraordinary instance of the versatility of his 
powers;” and M. Quatremére de Quincy, in his 
elaborate account of the works of Raffaele, also enu- 
merates the model as made by him, and the statue 
itself as from the chisel of Lorenzetto. We are there- 
fore inclined to believe that M. Passavant must either 
have been mistaken in his observations on this statue, 
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or his meaning was misinterpreted by the able critic of 
the ‘Quarterly ; and that the latter is also in error in 
saying that the execution of the Jonah in marble by 
Raffaelle himself is the “ received opinion.” On the 
contrary, we conceive that there can be little doubt 
but that the account in Rossi's work is entirely cor- 
rect. We have entered into this statement because 
the subject is of itself very interesting; and as the 
article in the ‘Quarterly,’ with which we differ, is 
believed to have been written by an artist of great 
eminence, and who from his long residence at Rome 
may fairly be supposed to have full information on the 
subject of which is the “received opinion” there con- 
cerning the Jonah. 

Respecting the Dolphin and Child, an engraving 
of which, by Mr. Jackson, is at the head of this paper, 
the writer last referred to speaks of it thus:—* It 
appease that the statue of the Wounded Child borne by 
a Dolphin, a subject from /Zlian, probably suggested 
by Castiglione, was also by the hand of the master 
himself. A cast from this is in the Dresden gallery. 
The marble itself cannot be traced.” Whether this 
statue is the one referred to in an anonymous manu- 
script at Milan of the date of Raffaelle, the author of 
which says that there was a statue of a child executed 
in marble by the great artist, and which was then, at 
the period of the author’s writing, in the possession of 
Giulio Romano, we cannot positively say; but there is 
a high degree of probability that it 1s. Still it is diffi- 
cult to account for the fact of all notice of so remark- 
able a feature in the group as the dolphin being 
omitted. Mr. Duppa thinks that of this statue of the 
Child being by Raffaelle there can be no doubt, since 
it is recognised by Count Castiglione in a letter 
written by him to M. Andrea Piperario in the year 
1523, and which is to be found in ‘ Lettere Pittorice,’ 
vol. v., p. 161. “ But,” adds Mr. Duppa, “ what be- 
came of it is not known.” This circumstance further 
induces us to believe the two are identically the same, 
notwithstanding the difficulty before noticed. It is 
also worthy of observation that M. Quatremére de 
Quincy, in his Life of Raffaelle, in the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’ omits all mention of any statue by him, 
except the model of the Jonah. 

Having prefaced thus much, it is gratifying to add 
that the treasure is within the limits of the United 
Kingdom. The marble statue of the Dolphin and 
Child was brought to Ireland by the late earl of Bristol, 
bishop of Derry, and it is now in the collection at 
Down Hill in that country. The existence of it was 
unknown even to M. Bottiger, the learned custode of 
the casts from the antique sculptures in the Dresden 
gallery, until the year 1824, when an Irish traveller 
informed him of the place of its deposit. A sketch per- 
mitted to be taken by the possessor was forwarded to 
M. Bottiger, which, upon comparison with the Dresden 
casts, was found to confirm the traveller’s statement. 
The marble is the size of life, and turns upon a pivot 
so as to be readily viewed in all paints of sight, and its 
truthfulness of attitude and exactness of proportion 
are thus by investigation rendered more apparent. 

Thus, then, we may boast of the possession of the 
greatest specimens of painting of “the divine Raf- 
faelle” in the world, the Transfiguration of our Saviour 
alone excepted, namely, the Cartoons at Hampton 
Court ; and, without comparison, of the most exquisite 
and interesting example of his powers as a sculptor. 
Indeed if the statue of a Child, mentioned by Cas- 
tiglione, be identical with the statue under notice, we 
have in our possession the only known work in marble 
executed by his hand; and if it be not identical, we 
have the only specimen of his sculptural genius, the 
exact locality of the depository of which is clearly 
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SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


So universal have been the expressions of regret at the 
loss which not only Great Britain but the world at 
large has sustained by the calamitous and unexpected 
death of this truly great artist, that we should not do 
justice to our own feelings of personal sorrow and our 
sense of professional bereavement were we not to offer 
a few observations on his artistic skill and judgment, 
Of the personal amiability of Sir David Wilkie it will 
suffice to Say that we agree in the praises which have 
been by other writers bestowed upon him. We shall 
not encumber these pages with a biographical history 
of him, which may as conveniently be sought elsewhere, 
but our purpose shall be to give our views upon his 
merit as an artist, and our reasons for entertainin 
those views, and to point out in what instances a 
why we differ from the general current of opinion re- 
specting his works. 

Among the practitioners of the art of design the in- 
stances are numerous of men attaining at once to a 
high degree of eminence, and in no case has it been 
more completely exemplified than in that of Sir David 
Wilkie. At the age of twenty-one, his Village Poli- 
ticlans was painted, and that production contained all 
the excellencies for which his pencil has been noted, 
whether of design, of expression, or of execution, up 
to the period at which he changed his style, as wili 
presently be adverted to, and in the following year, 
1807, the Blind Fiddler, now one of the chief ornaments 
of our National Gallery, gained for him that fame 
— remained undiminished to the hour of his 

eath. 

The value of such works as those of Sir David 
Wilkie is not to be estimated alone by the excellence 
of their conception or the exactness of their completion. 
The sentiment conveyed or the moral inculcated is of 
far higher import. To present that sentiment or convey 
an impression of that moral, no vehicle is so universally 
useful as the familiar class of painting. The subject 
being within the scope of the million, the truth or 
falsehood of the representation is at once apparent, and 
by so much as the scene gives token of reality, in the 
same degree does it rivet the attention. Thus, when 
the mere eye is sufficiently gratified by the external 
verity, the mind becomes active in reflecting on the 
intention of the painter. If, then, such intention be to 
elevate the feelings, or amend the heart, or improve 
the understanding, and if the effort has been successful 
in all or either of these, then our admiration of the 
skill of the artist, great as our applause may be, will 
sink into an insignificant consideration as compared 
with our estimation of the intent and power of the 
moralist. Second only to Hogarth, and that in point 
of time, but by no means in respect of artistic ability, 
Wilkie stands prominent amongst the professors in the 
English school. If in the series of the Marriage 4 la 
Mode we confess the mind of a philosopher and the 
imagination of a wit, we cannot but admit a quiet vein 
of reflective humour to run through the productions 
of the Scottish genius. . If Hogarth were superior to 
Wilkie, of which we entertain no shadow of doubt, in 
the more subtle qualities for the inception of his 
subject, we are as firmly convinced that Wilkie im- 
measurably exceeded Hogarth in the practical applica- 
tion of his pencil. The aim of Hogarth seems to bave 
been to render his art subsidiary to the great work of 
morality, and not to render his pictures attractive 
merely by their useful tendency ; he appealed at once 
to the judgment, the hopes, and the fears of the spec- 
tator, relying more upon the subject he had chosen, 
and the mode in which he had treated it, than upon 
the manual dexterity he had displayed or the artist- 
like success he had achieved over the difficulties of his 
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calling. On the other hand, Wilkie, though ever ap- 
parently sensible of the importance of inculcating a 
moral sentiment, has not shown us that a profound 
store of reflection guided him in his choice of subject, 
but he has laid before us in his familiar pictures scenes 
that speak at once to the understanding and the feel- 
ings of the spectator, however humble he may be, and 
jn these works triumphs of art convincing alike to the 
most cultivated as to the most ignorant in the principles 
of painting. In a word, then, if our estimate of the 
relative merits of these great masters be correct, Ho- 
garth was possessed of the higher qualities of imagi- 
nation, Wilkie was endowed with the more perfect 
command of his pencil. To be second to Hogarth is, 
jn our opinion, to be second only to the greatest artist 
of his class that the world has yet produced ; it will, 
therefore, be considered that we speak of Wilkie in no 
detractive spirit 

No painter has more completely imbibed the prin- 
ciples of composition and of light and shade adopted 
by preceding artists than has Sir David Wilkie ; yet 
there is no one who can be named who is more clearly 
safe from the charge of being a plagiarist or an imi- 
tator. The expansive breadth and the lucid clearness 
of Teniers, the truthfulness and minute discrimination 
of Wouvermans, and the exquisite finish of Ostade, 
may all be found combined in one picture by Wilkie, 
yet in no work, nay in no part of any one work, will 
there be perceived the slightest imitation of either. 
Possessing these high qualities in the executive depart- 
ment of his art, it is not surprising that Wilkie, with a 
mind stored with the best principles of composition, 
and an eye keenly alive to all the peculiarities of ex- 
pression, should triumphantly mastered the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves to him in his pro- 
gress. If, in addition to all these advantages, we find 
the artist avoiding the grossness of subject and indeli- 
cacy of treatment adopted by his great predecessors, we 
arrive at a high and justly high estimate of the value 
of his work. In this respect, however, we must again 
refer to Hogarth, because, in admitting that he was 
habituated to coarseness of subject, we must bear in 
mind that such became necessary in enforcing the 
moral he wished to convey, but that similar coarse- 
ness was uncalled for from the pencil of Wilkie, 
since he did not aim at objects of such elevation or 
“ran al 

f the genius, then, of Sir David Wilkie, it may 

be safely said that it has advanced one class of paint- 
ing to a scale far higher than before his time it had 
been carried, thus rendering scenes the most familiar 
and homely vehicles for disseminating morality or of 
enforcing truth. In this point of view we must admit 
that the world of art has sustained a grievous loss in 
the artist’s death, and though we have a high degree 
of confidence in the resources of the British school, 
we have fair reason to fear that the lapse of time will 
be long before his place will be adequately supplied. 
Thus much we may affirm respecting the subjects 
which Sir David adopted, and the style in which the 
were executed up to the period of his visit to Madrid, 
which event took place at some period during the years 
1826 to 1828. From that time the style of Wilkie was 
entirely changed. The principles of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools were abandoned for the more forcible 
and vigorous contrasts of the Spanish. In a word his 
pictures thenceforward contained a vast prevalence of 
dark, instead of a great predominance of light. The 
only quality of execution which he retained to the last 
was that of scrupulous exactness of imitation and ex- 
treme care in finish. The homeliness of every-day 
life gave place to the stirring activity of war; the 
tranquil pursuit of pastoral and rustic existence could 
no longer compete in the artist’s mind with the moving 
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incidents of flood and field. The vigorous touch dis- 
my in these works, the forcible arrangement of the 
ight and dark, in some measure repay us for the loss 
of his humbler class of subjects, but a want of the 
greatest of all qualities of a painter, namely, expres- 
sion, renders it clear to us that we have not gained by 
this change in Sir David Wilkie’s style. We can do 
no better in support of this view than refer to a pic- 
ture which has been lauded beyond all others of his 
painting, we mean, the Preaching of John Knox. 
Critics, instead of confining their praises, as they 
ought to have done, to the powerful and masterly 
management of the contrasts of light and shade, and 
the vigorous style of execution, have been lavish of 
their commendations of the manner in which the story 
is told, or of the ‘ expression’ of the composition. The 
attentive reader of history knows full well that this 
is wholly unfounded. The harangue of Knox before 
the beautiful queen so angered some, that they would 
have murdered him upon the spot, whilst it so tran- 
sported others with enthusiasm, that they rushed from 
the church and demolished the houses of the religionists 
who had been denounced from the pulpit. Is this, 
or are passions probably leading to such results, ap- 
parent in Sir David’s picture? We think not. In- 
stead of this, we do see in one part the figure of a 
raving fanatic, and in the remainder a congregation 
of automata. For this reason it is we cannot go along 
with the general voice in favour of this so-called mas- 
terpiece of his hand. 

e have still another point upon which to dissent 
from the all but universal opinion,—the merit of the 
portraits painted by this artist. These are generally 
referred to as woful drawbacks upon his fame, and the 
milder class of critics have been pleased to affirm that 
the just eminence of his other works may fairly be 
considered as counterbalancing the defects of these. 
Such opinions may do well for those who know not 
that the same principles guide the painter in portrait 
as in historical composition. To attract the attention 
of the spectator to the chief point of the picture is 
managed by the same means in each, and, therefore, to 
depreciate a good portrait as a work of art is in itself 
absurd. Whether or not a man so highly gifted as 
Wilkie was well and profitably employed in trans- 
mitting the resemblances of his conventionally great 
contemporaries may be a matter of question. Many 
may think, and, perhaps, we are of the number, that 
his time might have been far better appropriated by 
the execution of works in his own unrivalled manner. 
Yet we must not be too hasty in condemning the use 
of so gifted a hand in the art of portraiture. Who 
would wish that Raffaelle had not given us the resem- 
blance of his illustrious patron Julius II., now in the 
National Gallery? Who regrets the time bestowed by 
Sebastian del Piombo in the portrait of Giulia Gon- 
zaga, in the same collection? or who but prizes the 
labour of Titian in that of Francis I., in the Gallery of 
the Louvre? If such strict notions had been held 
heretofore, these three magnificent works of art would 
not have existed, and who will venture to say that 
each of them is not valuable, nay, of the highest value, 
on other grounds than as representations of the indi- 
viduals themselves ? ‘ 

To pass over many, we —! not inaptly allude to the 

rtrait of the Duke of Wellington, by Sir David 

ilkie. It may not possess the charm with which the 
late accomplished President of the Academy invested 
his performances, but it gives us in every atom of it a 
most characteristic delineation of the great commander. 
The unflinching brow, the unhesitating compression 
of the lips, the fixed determinedness of purpose and 
the uncommunicative self-reliance shown in the steady 
gaze, all betoken that the artist did not feel himself a 
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mere limner when he executed it, but considered that 
he was transmitting to future ages the resemblance of 
one who was rightfully deemed a chief ornament of 
his own. Such a portrait as this forcibly brings to 
mind an anecdote which is told of the Duke. On one 
occasion it was said he had left the army for the pur- 
pose of bringing a large reinforcement, and on his 
return alone, an old soldier, upon seeing him, en- 
thusiastically exclaimed, “God bless his honest face, 
the sight of that will do more good than the help of 
ten thousand men.” 

Had Sir David Wilkie, at the time he did change 
his style of colouring and his class of subject, entered 
at once, as his great powers of execution would have 
justified him in doing, upon the highest scale of his 
art, namely, heroic or poetic composition, we entertain 
no doubt but that he would have left such productions 
as would have successfully competed with the works 
of the two. painters whom he especially admired, 
namely, Caravaggio and Spagnuoletto. The force and 
vigour of both would have been delineated, with the 
powerful yet harmonious contrasts of the latter, but 
without the turgid exaggeration of the former. As it 
is we must rest content that we have amongst his works 
specimens of the best order of the lower class, and 
others of the same rank in a higher, but still not the 
most important class of painting ; and further, we must 
admit that in both he has afforded us most valuable 
examples of carefulness of finish and minuteness of 
ge without the slightest appearance of obtrusiveness 
in either. 





Piccadilly.—Before that time (1778), where Apsley House 
now stands, stood a tavern, called the Hercules Pillars, the same 
at which the redoubted Squire Western, with his clerical satel- 
lite, is represented as taking up his abode on his arrival in Lon- 
don, and conveying the fair Sophia. The character of the house 
in Fielding’s time is implied in the speech put into the Squire's 
mouth when he says he looked upon the landlord as a fit person 
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to give him information respecting fashionable people, seei 
their carriages stopped at bat heute It seems Rx have tent 
comfortable low inn, in the outskirts of the town, at which gentle. 
men's horses and grooms were put up, aad whither farmers and 
graziers resorted. In front of the inn (and in front of Apsley 
House, till a comparatively recent period), a square rather pyra- 
midical column stood by the kerb-stone, on which was engraved 
the distance from the Standard in Cornhill. Between the three 
houses ‘next to Apsley House and Hamilton Place was a row of 
small houses, one of them a public-house, called the Triumphant 
Chariot. It was a watering-house for hackney-coaches, and by 
the kerb-stone in front of it was a bench for the porters, and a 
board over it for a their loads. Such resting-places for 
that strong-backed fraternity were once universal in front of this 
class of houses, and they are still bright spots in our memory, 
associated with sunny days in June tempered by light breezes, 
with watering-troughs for the horses, and with deep draughts of 
stout for the men, such as are idealised in Hogarth’s Beer-Street, 
(A specimen of the class is given in the engraving below,’ 
About forty yards west of Hamilton Place was the street men- 
tioned by Faulkner as deriving its name from the Hamilton 
family ; it contained twenty small houses, and two or three 
on a — scale; they were pulled down, aud Hamilton Place 
built, ut thirty-five years ago. Where the opening of 
Hamilton Place is now, was a one-storied building, occupied by 
a barber, as we have been told by one upon whom that 
functionary has operated, before the march of comfort had 
taught every man to handle his own razor, as well as to be 
present at the shaving of his own beard. Between Park Lane 
and Hyde Park Corner there was a terrace elevated some feet 
above the road, which was lowered within the last thirty years; 
the houses between Hamilton Place and Apsley House are some- 
times called the Terrace still. In this part of Picadilly a Mr. 
Winstanley had, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
his “ water theatre,”—a house distinguished from its neighbours 
by a “windmill on the top of it, in which curious effects pro- 
duced by hydraulic pressure were exhibited in the evenings.” 
Evelyn speaks of Winstansley as an ingenious man, and Steele 
alludes to his theatre in the ‘Tatler.’ The eccentric Sir Samuel 
Moreland, also a mechanical genius and acquaintance of Evelyn, 
dates a letter from his “hut near Hyde Park Gate.”— London, 
No. XVII. 
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